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Notes and Discussions 103 

ircrttrOai, or " all up in the air," iiraiparOai, for intense excitement or sur- 
prise, nevertheless the connection of confused thought with a whirling 
motion is so natural (as in English we speak of one's head being "all in 
a whirl," "things going round and round," or remark of a crank or an 
enthusiast that he has "wheels in his head"), that no Greek audience 
can have failed to catch the point, especially when assisted by byplay 
like that here. 

W. A. Oldfatheb 
The University op Illinois 



PLAUTUS' TRINUMMUS 675 

Lysiteles is preaching to the young lover, Lesbonicus, a sermon on the 
disastrous effects of love upon one's good name and fame (641 ff.). He 
describes Amor in the phrases and figures conventional in the sermo 
amatorius: Love is a ballista (669); Love undermines stability of char- 
acter, produces discontent (669-72); in short, "insanum [et] malumst in 
hospitium devorti ad Cupidinem" (673). He concludes his sermon with 
a somewhat confused figure: 

675 si istuc, ut conare, facis f indicium f tuom incendes genus; 
turn igitur tibi aquai erit cupido genus qui restinguas tuom, 
atque si eris nactus, proinde ut corde amantes sunt cati, 
ne scintillam quidem relinques genus qui congliscat tuom. 

What part in this figure is played by facis indicium (675)? Facere 
indicium is excellent Latin, and familiar in Plautus' diction (Aul. 188. 
671; Capt. 1014; Cist. 678; M. G. 306; Most. 745; Rud. 428, 429, 959). 
But what point can there be in a reference to a public announcement? 
The verse does not refer to the betrothal of Lesbonicus' sister and 
Lysiteles, but is simply part of a sermon on the evil effects of love as 
they are likely to be exemplified in Lesbonicus' excesses. Clearly, con- 
servative modern editors (Leo, Lindsay, and others) are quite right in 
marking indicium corrupt, and Niemeyer is unsuccessful in trying to 
make sense of the MSS reading. 

Nitzsch (Rh. Mus. XII [1857] 136) emended so as to read: 

si istuc, ut conare, facis, incendio incendes genus. 

But genus .... tuom in 676 and 678 prevents the excision of tuom in 
675 (cf. Brix-Niemeyer Anhang on 675). Others have attempted bolder 
changes (e. g., Bergk Kl. Schr. 1. 104, 109) with even less success. Lam- 
binus, however, proposed a simple remedy, following, as he says, "nostros 
libros veteres .... in quibus scriptum est incidium. Quodsi nulli 
codices me adiuvarent, tamen me ipsa ratio facile ad hanc coniecturam 
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veluti manu duceret. Nam cum sequitur ' tuom incendes genus' haec 
ipsa verba indicant incendii mentionem antecessisse." His reading is: 

si istuc, ut conare, f acis incendium, tuom incendes genus. 

If this reading of the libri veteres Lambini is authentic, the history of 
the corruption is clear: incendium (Plautus) > incidium (cod. Turnebi, 
as Lindsay suggests with an interrogation mark) > indicium (P). 

But neither Lambinus nor any other editor seems to have noted that 
two other passages of Plautus confirm Lambinus' reading, and one of 
them is in a play from a Greek original of Philemon, the author of the 
©ipravpos, from which Plautus took his Trinummus .• 

ex amove tan turn est homini incendium: Asin. 919. 

ita mi in pectoreatque in corde/ocit amor incendium: Merc. 590. 

These passages seem to me to point indubitably to facts incendium in 
our verse, in which the context clearly demands a reference to the fire of 
Love. 

Of course, editors have been slow to adopt Lambinus' suggestion, not 
only because they question the authenticity of the MSS evidence, but 
also because the verse involves us in metrical difficulties. I cannot hope 
to convince all students of Plautus that the last three syllables of incen- 
dium may be treated as a dactylic foot in this verse; perhaps some will 
object to the complete absorption of (t)uom in the first syllable of 
incendes ; so only will Lambinus' verse scan. But I may remind the 
incredulous that the dactyl in question stands in the fifth foot of a 
trochaic septenarius, and that Seyffert and Skutsch (r«pas, p. 137, n. 4) 
in spite of Leo (PI. Forsch. pp. 242 ff .) are willing to admit the following 
trochaic septenarii in Plautus : 

ei mihi, ei mini istaec ilium perdidit assentatio: Bacch. 411. 
nunquam erit tarn avarus quin te gratiis emittat manu: Capt. 408. 
qui saeerdotem violare | audeat sed eae mulieres: Rud. 646. 

These to be sure are cretic words in the fifth foot treated as dactyls. 
Must incendium be excluded from this category? The incredulous may 
prefer to reverse the order, reading incendium facis with the final sylla- 
ble of facis short, an easier manifestation of iambic shortening. All 
that I care to contend is that Plautus used facere incendium, not facere 
indicium in this verse. 

Henry W. Pbesoott 
The University op Chicago 



